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The letters also go with much detail into the composition and reor- 
ganization of cabinets and administrations. The last days of Pitt and 
Fox are described with more care and detail than in any of the bio- 
graphies of these statesmen. Canning, Castlereagh, and Sheridan — 
Sheridan in particular — frequently appear in much less favorable light 
than that in which they have hitherto appeared. 

The years covered by the whole of the Leveson Gower correspondence 
are the first thirty-five or forty years of the industrial era. They were 
years in which manufacturers were acquiring new wealth and new social 
and political importance. They were years of extreme hardship for 
the wage-earning and laboring population of England, partly because 
of the exploitation of labor in the new era of manufacturing and com- 
merce, and partly because of the virtual conscription of men for the army 
and navy during the French wars. But the governing class portrayed 
in Lady Bessborough's letters lived quite aloof from either manufact- 
urers or laboring people. Their only interest in these people was at 
election times. Much of the wealth of the Leveson Gower family 
accrued from mines, blast furnaces and canals ; but all that there is in 
these eleven hundred pages concerning people in England not of the 
governing class — all that there is about manufacturers, traders and 
wage-earners — could be written on a postcard. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Essai sur les Origines de la Chambre des Communes. By D. 
Pasquet. Paris, Armand Colin, 1914. — 271 pp. 

M. Pasquet's essay is an excellent survey of the development that 
led to the formation of the House of Commons in the fourteenth 
century. While the author is much indebted to the writings of Be- 
mont, Riess, Stubbs, Ramsay and Maitland, which deal with early 
parliamentary history, he does not slavishly follow these authorities. 
He has considered also the recent researches of McKechnie, Adams, 
Baldwin and Jenkinson ; it is therefore somewhat surprising that he 
takes no notice of Round's -essay on " The Origin of the House of 
Lords" {Peerage and Pedigree, volume i, pages 324-362), and Mc- 
Elwain's High Cost of Parliament and its Supremacy, for these writ- 
ings throw new light on certain matters treated by M. Pasquet. 
While the essay is a summary account of the development, it possesses 
nevertheless the liveliness and interest that come only from first-hand 
acquaintance with original materials. Nearly every page proves that 
the author is at home among the collections of sources, such as the 
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Fcedera, Brocton's Note Book, the Rotuli Parliament arum, the Par- 
liamentary Writs, and the Statutes of the Realm. The essay is no 
mere condensation of the results attained by previous writers ; it is a 
fresh examination of the leading materials by the author himself in 
the light of present-day scholarship. The attention paid to the writs 
for Edward I's Easter Parliament of 1275 (see, e. g., pages 73, 74, 
87 et seq., 148), so recently discovered by Mr. Jenkinson (see his 
paper on " The First Parliament of Edward I," English Historical 
Review, April 1910), is an illustration of this feature of M. Pas- 
quet's work. 

The introductory chapter (pages 1-16) deals with the problem of 
the curia regis. In chapter ii (pages 17-83) the author reviews Les 
Convocations des Deputes des " Communes " jusqu'en 1265. Chap- 
ter iii (pages 84-147) sketches the history of Edward I's parlia- 
ments, while the fourth chapter (pages 138-178) is especially con- 
cerned with the composition of parliament in the time of Edward I. 
In chapter v (pages 179-257), which is in some respects the most 
interesting and instructive part of the volume, the author considers 
the reasons that led to the summoning of representatives of towns and 
cities. The essay closes with a short chapter (pages 259-267) in 
which the author states the chief results of his inquiry. 

Among the special subjects considered by M. Pasquet, attention 
may be drawn to the distinction between the large and the small curia 
regis (page 7 et seq.), the early parliaments in their judicial aspect 
(see, e. g., page 33 et seq.), the possible influence of representation 
in parliamentary assemblies (page 23 et seq.), Simon de Montfort's 
statesmanship in its relation to parliamentary history (page 60 et 
seq.), and the political history of Edward I's reign in its relation to 
the origin of the House of Commons (chapters iii-v). 

M. Pasquet's main thesis is that Edward I's policy was directed 
towards the growth of royal power at the expense of feudal elements 
in the constitution. Representation of the towns and counties in 
parliament was not the result of a movement directed against royal 
power; it was the result of the king's own policy to increase his 
authority by becoming the sovereign lord of all his subjects and not 
merely remaining the feudal over-lord (see, e. g., page 259-267). 
This view is summarized by the author in the following passage : 

On se represente ordinairement la fondation de la Chambre des Com- 
munes comme etant le dernier terme d'un mouvement qui aurait com- 
mence avec la Grande Charte et se serait continue par les Provisions 
d'Oxford et la convocation du grand Parlement de 1265, pour se termin- 
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er par la reunion du Parlement " modele " de 1295. Cette 6volution aurait 
6t6 d6terminee par 1* alliance de la noblesse et de la bourgeoisie, qui 
auraient fait cause commune contre une royaut6 trop puissante et qui 
seraient parvenues a limiter le pouvoir du roi. Mais l'etude des documents 
nous conduit a des conclusions toutes differentes: ce n'est pas la nation qui 
demande a Stre represent6e dans le Parlement du roi, c'est le roi qui im- 
pose a ses sujets 1' obligation de se faire representer a son Parlement. 

Ce n'est pas pour associer la nation tout entiere au gouvernement de 
1' Etat, mais pour fortifier le pouvoir royal, qu' Edouard I er a fait une coutume 
de ce qui n'avait 6t6 jusque-la qu'une exception. II ne convoque les 
representants des Communes que lorsque cette convocation lui parait utile 
a ses interets; bien souvent les affaires les plus importantes sont trait6es en 
leur absence. . . . Enfin, la convocation des representants des comtes et 
des villes correspond a une des idees fondamentales de la politique 
d' Edouard I". Dans le Parlement, tel qu'il l'a concu, la vieille distinction 
feodale entre les vassaux et les arriere-vassaux se trouve entierement ob- 
lit6ree; le roi n'a plus devant lui que des sujets. Sous des formes feodales, 
la convocation des Communes est une mesure essentiellement anti-f6odale, 
dont l'objet est d'etablir une centralisation plus forte et de soumettre tous 
les habitants du royaume, quel que soit leur rang dans le hi6rarchie feo- 
dale, a l'autorite' directe du souverain. Par la, Edouard I er se revele comme 
le continuateur de la politique de Henri II et comme l'emule de Philippe 
le Bel [pages 261-263]. 

The Statute of Wales (1284) illustrates also this general policy of 
Edward I in distinguishing clearly between the king's feudal over- 
lordship and the full political sovereignty over Wales which he 
acquired by the conquest (see Bowen, Statutes of Wales, pages xxxi, 
xxxii, 2; Pollock, Expansion of the Common Law, page 61). But 
the policy of augmenting the royal power did not altogether achieve 
the results which Edward I designed. M. Pasquet says, 

Mais les desseins d' Edouard I" ne se sont pas r6alises, ou plutot ne se 
sont realis6s qu'en partie. La convocation des representants des comtes 
et des villes a bien eu pour resultat d'achever rapidement la destruction 
du r6gime de la vassalit€; elle n'a pas abouti a augmenter le pouvoir du 
souverain, comme l'avait espere' Edouard I" [page 263]. 

The learning and skill which M. Pasquet has devoted to the 
period down to the death of Edward I will now be spent, we may 
hope, upon the latest medieval development of Parliament. The suc- 
cess of the present essay should encourage the author to undertake 
this larger task. 

H. D. Hazeltine. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 



